THE BISHOP  OF BIRMINGHAM
I found the same confusion, but perhaps it is rather in this account
than in the Bishop's writings, between Darwinism and Evolution.
The French do much better to stick to the word " transformisrtle "
for that special account of the way in which, according to Darwin,
changes between species were brought about, keeping evolution,
as it should be kept, to denote the process itself and for general
theory which has a very long pre-Darwinian history. There
is a much forgotten book, Vestiges of Creation., which was the
fashionable reading in England in the 18405. It came out
fifteen years before Darwin, but it was to parody the dinner-
table talk which arose from the vogue of Vestiges of Creation
that Disraeli wrote, in his novels " how we were fishes and we
shall be crows." In a word, the facts of a religious history of
Europe could be learned by any one wanting the title of
scientist, and if they were learned it would not be possible to
read sentences as that " the Church of Rome bolts and bars
the door in the face of all progress in scientific knowledge,"
when it is simply a matter of not very recondite inquiry to dis-
cover how much all branches of science owe to the Church,
the mother of the European universities, and of the scholastic
intellectual discipline to which organized natural science owes
such debts. Two branches of particular interest to Dr. Barnes
owe special debts. Astronomy has been, from the very first,
a particularly cherished Catholic study, and every one should
know the outstanding place of French priests in the discoveries
about very early man, which came to startle and fascinate the
nineteenth century. A scientific love of fact would also make
it impossible to write about the Christian idea of Hell held by
the Church in the Middle Ages, when the particular imagery
in question is to be found in Justin Martyr in the second century.
Modern men may dislike the idea of Hell, but they ought to
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